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PRAYER  TO  BE  SAID  FOR  OUR  EVIL-WILLERS 

This  prayer  was  sent  to  the  Bulletin  by  Beach  and 
Catherine  Langston  ( 420  S.  Parkwood  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.).  It  is  by  Luis  Vives,  Spanish  humanist  of 
the  16th  century,  friend  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  first 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  The  prayer  was  adopted  into  the 
official  English  liturgy  in  1578,  but  it  no  longer  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Most  merciful  and  loving  Father,  which  hat- 
est  not  any  of  the  things  which  thou  hast  made, 
but  sufferest  and  bearest  with  men’s  misdoings, 
winking  at  them  to  provoke  them  to  repent- 
ance: 

We  beseech  thee  most  humbly,  even  with  all 
our  hearts,  to  pour  out  upon  our  enemies  with 
bountiful  hand  whatsoever  things  thou  knowest 
may  do  them  good,  and  chiefly  a sound  and 
uncorrupt  mind  wherethrough  they  may  know 
thee  and  seek  thee  in  true  charity  with  their 
whole  heart,  and  love  us,  thy  children,  for  thy 
sake. 

Let  not  their  hating  of  us  turn  to  their  harm; 
neither  let  us  in  any  wise  hurt  them,  seeing  that 
we  cannot  do  them  good  for  want  of  ability. 
Destroy  them  not,  O Father,  for  their  hatred 
toward  us,  but  save  them  at  our  entreatance  for 
them.  Lord,  we  desire  their  amendment  and 
not  their  punishment.  Separate  them  not  from 
us  by  punishing  them,  but  join  and  knit  them 
to  us  by  thy  favorable  dealing  with  them.  And 
seeing  we  be  all  ordained  to  be  citizens  of  one 
everlasting  city,  let  us  begin  to  enter  into  that 
way  already  here  by  mutual  love,  which  may 
bring  us  right  forth  thither. 


CONSIDERATION  OR  DISCUSSION? 

When  I first  became  interested  in  Friends’ 
meetings  for  business,  I was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  items  of  business  were  always  consid- 
ered rather  than  discussed.  I had  thought  that 
these  words  were  synonyms,  but  Friends  have 
not  used  them  so.  An  unabridged  dictionary 
explains  why  they  are  not  synonyms  and  why 
Friends  should  consider  and  not  discuss  their 
business. 

The  root  of  consider  is  the  Latin  for  “star”  as 
in  the  word  “sidereal.”  A literal  rendering  of 
consider  then  is  “to  look  at  the  stars,”  hence  to 
regard  as  one  regards  the  stars,  with  quiet  at- 
tention. The  root  of  discuss  is  the  Latin  word 
meaning  “to  shake  apart”  or  “to  strike  asunder.” 
What  a different  feeling  in  the  two  words,  and 
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how  significant  for  the  way  Friends  approach 
their  business  meetings!  We  are  to  look  at  our 
business  as  one  looks  at  the  stars,  not  to  shake 
it  to  pieces. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  meetings  are  sometimes 
unquiet  and  inattentive  because  we  are  discuss- 
ing when  we  ought  to  be  considering? 

—Madge  T.  Seaver 

THREE  CONCEPTS  OF  DISARMAMENT 

Disarmament  stands  for  many  different 
things,  and  the  very  richness  of  the  idea  makes 
for  confusion  in  thought. 

At  one  extreme  it  stands  for  a concept  in  in- 
ternational diplomacy— a bargaining  procedure 
whereby  nations  can  retain  the  same  relative 
power  without  quite  so  much  expense  in  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces.  The  very  nature 
of  the  concept  shows  why  disarmament  agree- 
ments have  been  so  rarely  achieved,  and  so 
frequently  broken,  and  why  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  independent  armed  states  is  that  of  an 
arms  race,  or  at  best  a balance  of  terror. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  the  absolute  level  of 
arms  without  changing  the  relative  power  of 
armed  nations.  A general  reduction  in  level 
especially  reduces  the  relative  power  of  the 
most  powerful;  when  arms  are  at  a high  level 
the  poor  and  small  nations  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  or  Russia;  if  arms 
were  at  a low  level,  small  and  weak  nations 
would  gain  in  power  relative  to  the  large  rich 
states.  It  is  not  surprising  that  large  states  sel- 
dom show  enthusiasm  for  disarmament. 

A Practical  Concept 

At  another  extreme  disarmament  stands  for  a 
different  concept  in  political  theory  — that  of 
universal,  policed  disarmament  in  which  the 
powers  of  coercion  are  concentrated  into  the 
single  hands  of  a government,  and  individual 
units,  whether  persons,  warlords,  or  nations, 
are  disarmed. 

This  is  a more  “practical”  concept  than  the 
first,  in  the  sense  that  over  considerable  areas 
of  the  earth’s  surface  it  has  been  achieved.  It 
is  most  unusual  for  men  in  modern  societies 
to  carry  personal  weapons;  relics  of  private 
armaments  are  found  in  criminal  lile  and  gang 
warfare,  but  these  are  a small  part  of  the  to- 
tal society.  General  Motors  does  not  arm  it- 
sell  against  Ford,  nor  even,  in  these  days, 
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against  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Some  of  this  personal  disarmament  is  the  re- 
sult of  a long-forgotten  “disarmament  race”  in 
society;  people  found  they  could  get  along  bet- 
ter without  guns  and  swords  than  with  them. 
William  Penn  was  not  the  only  gentleman  to 
give  up  wearing  his  sword  and  most  of  them 
did  it  for  much  less  exalted  reasons  than  those 
which  moved  Penn.  Some  of  it,  however,— how 
much  it  is  hard  to  say— is  also  due  to  the  ris- 
ing effectiveness  of  the  police  power  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  violence  when  it  arises. 

Those  political  thinkers  therefore  like  Gran- 
ville Clark  and  Lewis  Sohn  who  plan  disarm- 
ament in  terms  of  limited  world  government 
with  powers  to  police  disarmament  and  to  bring 
violators  personally  to  trial  before  a world 
court,  are  “realistic”  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
proposing  a system  which  is  inherently  work- 
able once  established  . . . whereas  there  are 
grave  doubts  whether  the  first  type  of  disarm- 
ament among  sovereign  states  is  workable  at 
all. 

The  difficulties  with  disarmament  proposals 
of  the  second  type  are  that  though  we  are  pret- 
ty sure  they  would  work  once  we  got  to  them, 
nobody  knows  how  to  get  them.  All  the  ob- 
vious roads  from  where  we  are  lead  to  arms 
races,  to  war  and  perhaps  to  irretrievable  ca- 
tastrophe. 

There  is  a third  kind  of  disarmament  which 
is  based  more  on  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples than  the  others.  This  would  perhaps  bet- 
ter be  called  defenselessness,  rather  than  dis- 
armament, to  emphasize  the  radical  and  shock- 
ing nature  of  the  idea.  It  means  deliberately 
to  put  oneself  in  the  power  of  others,  even  in 
the  power  of  evil  men.  This  procedure  makes 
no  sense  to  the  “world’s  people,”  who  act  from 
self-interest,  or  even  from  national  or  group  in- 
terest, to  whom  the  thought  of  being  in  the 
power  of  another  is  repugnant. 

A Religious  Concept 

Defenselessness  is  often  confused  with  self- 
hatred,  which  is  quite  another  matter;  the  per- 
verse desire  to  suffer  and  die,  which  is  not  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  human  make-up,  may 
sometimes  produce  behavior  which  at  first 
glance  may  be  confused  with  that  produced  by 
“defenselessness.”  But  in  fact  it  is  very  far  from 
it  in  motivation  and  in  ultimate  result.  True 
defenselessness  arises  out  of  a vision  of  the 
oneness  of  mankind,  of  love  as  the  one  “solid” 
moral  reality,  and  of  society  as  a system  of  in- 
teracting persons,  groups  and  communities. 

This  vision  can  truly  be  called  “religious,” 
and  it  clothes  itself  naturally  in  religious  lang- 
uage, though  it  may  sometimes  be  held  by 
those  who  do  not  express  themselves  in  the  us- 
ual religious  terms.  For  the  Christian,  defense- 
lessness comes  naturally  out  of  any  intense  ex- 
perience of  the  person  and  love  of  Christ,  who 


embodied  the  ideal  of  defenselessness  in  his 
own  person  with  such  consummate  perfection. 
Indeed,  whenever  the  New  Testament  “comes 
alive”  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  es- 
pecially when  men  relive  the  gospels  as  if  they 
were  current  history,  a strong  tendency  to  cast 
aside  the  instruments  of  coercion,  whether  spir- 
itual or  physical,  become  apparent. 

We  see  this  in  the  various  monastic  move- 
ments—especially,  of  course,  in  St.  Francis— and 
we  see  it  in  the  various  “perfectionist”  Prot- 
estant movements,  of  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  one.  We  see  it  today  even  within 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement. 

Nobody,  as  far  as  I know,  has  ever  adequate- 
ly worked  out  the  theory  which  lies  behind 
Christian  defenselessness.  It  is  a little  differ- 
ent from  the  Gandhian  non-violence,  though 
the  two  have  much  in  common.  Non-violence 
is  a little  more  “calculated,”  is  sometimes  more 
of  a “weapon”  for  the  attainment  of  previously 
determined  ends,  and  is  more  rational  than 
Christian  defenselessness,  which  draws  more 
from  the  realm  of  grace  than  reason,  and  which 
is  part  of  that  great  “foolishness  of  God”  which 
in  the  end  perhaps  outlasts  and  outlives  the 
wisdom  of  men. 

The  realm  of  grace  is  not,  however,  a realm 
of  chaos  and  unreason;  it  has  an  order  and  ra- 
tionality of  its  own,  superior  to  but  not  ulti- 
mately contradicting  the  order  and  rationality 
of  mere  human  wisdom.  If  this  truth  is  not 
held  tightly,  defenselessness  degenerates  to- 
ward masochism  and  self-hatred,  just  as  the 
leading  of  the  spirit  degenerates  toward  the 
whims  and  chance  notions  of  the  irrational 
imagination. 

Those  who  have  practiced  defenselessness  in 
all  its  grace  and  power  have  not  usually  been 
consciously  aware  of  any  elaborate  theory  be- 
hind their  actions;  they  have  more  often  been 
simple  souls  who  have  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  winds  of  the  spirit  of  God.  . . 

The  Mountain  of  Security 

What  does  “defenselessness”  have  to  do  with 
disarmament  in  its  more  legal  and  political 
sense?  There  is  no  necessary  connection:  de- 
fenselessness can  exist,  and  even  flourish,  in  a 
world  raucous  with  war  and  staggering  under 
arms,  because  it  strikes  right  at  the  root  of  the 
human  relationship  and  condition;  it  is  like  a 
green  plant  drawing  power  quietly  and  directly 
from  radiant  energy  as  over  against  violence  of 
the  dynamo  and  the  bomb. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  defenselessness  even 
to  hinder  or  prevent  disarmament,  as  it  short- 
cuts all  those  half-way  houses  like  police  and 
government,  which  may  be  necessary  for  polit- 
ical disarmament  in  a wicked  world.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  widespread  epidemic  of  the  defense- 
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lessness  image,  spreading  like  an  infection  of 
health  in  the  minds  of  men,  would  materially 
assist  the  world  over  that  valley  of  mistrust 
and  fear  which  lies  between  us  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  even  a limited  amount  of  security 
through  universal,  policed  disarmament. 

We  stand  today  on  the  molehill  of  national 
defense;  it  gives  no  security,  but  ever-increas- 
ing chance  of  total  destruction.  Just  across  the 
valley  lies  the  mountain  of  security  through 
universal  policed  disarmament— by  no  means  the 
Mountain  of  the  Lord,  but  at  least  above  the 
immediate  flood  of  destruction  that  threatens 
us.  In  order  to  get  there,  we  must  get  off  our 
molehill  and  go  down  into  the  valley  of  fear 
and  uncertainty,  where  we  have  to  trust  the 
untrustworthy  and  even  love  (a  little)  the  not 
very  lovable.  This  valley  we  are  afraid  of,  and 
so  we  stay  on  the  molehill,  and  the  flood  will 
destroy  us  all  unless— unless  in  some  sense  we 
can  take  the  hand  of  God  and  let  Him  lead  us 
downhill  to  where  the  rising  ground  begins. 

—Kenneth  Boulding 


YOUNG  FRIENDS  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  last  few  years  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  has  seen  a good  growth.  The  physical 
growth  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  increased  at- 
tendance at  our  Yearly  Meetings.  Along  with 
this  growth  has  been  the  increase  in  our  junior 
high,  high  school  and  college  age  Friends. 
There  have  been  many  individuals  who  have 
given  of  their  time  and  energy  to  help  Young 
Friends  in  their  relations  with  their  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  Half-Yearly  Meetings  and  amongst 
themselves.  Realizing  the  problems  due  to  time 
and  distance  limitations,  we  find  we  have  ideas 
at  one  place,  leadership  at  another  place,  pro- 
grams at  another,  and  young  people  at  still 
another  place.  Sometimes  some  of  these  coin- 
cide and  we  have  wonderful  results.  At  other 
times  all  efforts  seem  to  fail.  For  those  who 
feel  some  facts  about  present  activities  would 
be  of  help,  I am  presenting  what  I know  are 
the  basic  group  outlines  as  of  now.  The  list 
includes  both  acitvities  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
and  some  of  the  closer  outside  activities  that 
relate  to  Young  Friends.  I hope  I have  includ- 
ed everything,  but  probably  because  of  the 
communication  problem,  something  may  be  left 
out.  By  next  Yearly  Meeting,  however,  we  hope 
we  may  have  most  things  worked  out  so  that 
people’s  energies  and  time  can  best  be  applied 
to  provide  a vital  Young  Friends’  program  at 
Yearly  Meeting  and  throughout  the  year. 

I.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting:  in  1957  the  following 
programs  were  set  up  to  assist  Young  Friends: 
a)  Young  Friends  Newsletter:  A committee  of 
three  correspondents  was  appointed  to  gather 
news  of  Young  Friends  activities  in  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  At  Yearly  Meeting  it  was  de- 
cided to  publish  this  quarterly;  we  have  since 


decided  to  publish  it  every  6 weeks.  At  first  it 
was  sent  mainly  to  Monthly  Meetings,  in  hopes 
that  the  Meetings  would  circulate  it  among 
Young  Friends,  and  the  Young  Friends  who 
wished  to  receive  it  would  send  their  names  to 
the  correspondent  in  their  area.  At  present  the 
three  correspondents  send  news  to  Ethelan 
Heaston  (Box  55,  La  Verne,  Calif.)  and  she 
edits,  prints  and  mails  it.  Although  slow  at 
first,  this  project  looks  as  if  it  will  be  a vital 
part  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Young  Friends 
program. 

The  correspondents  are:  Nancy  Baldwin, 

4006— 17th  PL,  S.E.,  Bellevue,  Washington; 
Darryl  Davis,  Box  99,  Oakhurst,  Calif.;  Jan 
Gritzner,  135  N.  Sirrine,  Mesa,  Arizona, 
b)  Young  Friends  representatives  on  Interim 
Committee:  Ethelan  Heaston  and  Susan 

Freedman  were  selected  to  represent  the  Young 
Friends  on  Interim  Committee.  They  are  work- 
ing on  some  of  the  planning  for  the  Young 
Friends  program  for  next  Yearly  Meeting.  They 
are  using  the  help  of  two  other  groups  appoint- 
ed at  Yearly  Meeting— the  Young  Friends  coun- 
selors, and  the  Committee  for  Continuation  of 
Young  Friends  Activities,  along  with  the  News- 
letter, to  find  all  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
Young  Friends  programming  at  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Redlands. 

II.  Friends  Secondary  School:  Younger  Friends 
have,  of  course,  been  interested  in  the  concern 
in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  a secondary 
school,  and  in  the  work  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee sent  up  by  College  Park  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. This  committee  sponsored  a conference  for 
Young  Friends  at  Cambria  Pines,  December. 
1957,  and  is  working  toward  a summer  school 
in  1958.  A fuller  report  of  present  plans  is  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

III.  West  Coast  Young  Friends  (college;  18  to 
30):  Many  of  the  college  age  Young  Friends 
feel  the  need  of  having  closer  fellowship  with 
other  Young  Friends  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
also  of  having  a group  which  would  have  more 
contact  with  the  Young  Friends  Committee  of 
North  America.  The  West  Coast  Young  Friends 
like  the  YFCNA,  is  composed  of  Young  Friends 
from  most  Yearly  Meetings  in  its  area.  The 
YFCNA  has  a conference  every  other  year,  and 
finds  there  is  deep  fellowship  binding  them  to- 
gether regardless  of  what  Yearly  Meeting  they 
come  from.  Young  Friends  have  found  there 
is  much  to  gain  from  knowing  other  Young 
Friends  from  both  programmed  and  unpro- 
grammed Meetings.  Young  Friends  from  the 
West  Coast  are  hoping  to  have  such  activities 
and  so  have  a fuller  experience. 

The  people  to  contact  about  WCYF  arc  Karl 
Fagg,  345  S.  14th  8t.,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Dar- 
ryl Davis,  Box  99,  Oakhurst,  Calif.;  Lyvonne 
Butler,  1828/2  Westholme,  Los  Angeles  25, 
Calif. 
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IV.  American  Friends  Service  Committee:  The 
AFSC  has  an  active  peace  education  program 
in  most  areas,  with  youth  activities.  The  Pasa- 
dena office,  which  covers  southern  California, 
has  secretaries  and  programs  for  high  school 
and  college  age,  and  has  just  recently  added  a 
junior  high  program.  Information  is  available 
from  the  AFSC,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  High 
School  Young  Friends  Newsletter  will  have  no- 
tices about  most  AFSC  activities  related  to  the 
age. 

I hope  that  with  this  information  people  can 
add  to  and  help  improve  the  Young  Friends 
programs  of  our  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Any 
comments,  suggestions  and  ideas  can  be  sent 
either  to  Ethelan  Heaston,  Box  55,  La  Verne, 
Calif.,  or  Bill  Acord  at  Box  851  Huntington 
Park,  Calif.  —William  A.  Acord 


PLANS  FOR  YEARLY  MEETING 

Yearly  Meeting  will  be  at  Redlands  Univers- 
ity. Redlands,  California,  August  6 to  10,  1958. 
An  active  committee,  headed  by  Eubanks  Cars- 
nef  (3920  Bandini  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif.)  and 
John  Ullman  (1647  Monte  Mar,  Vista,  Calif.), 
is  working  on  details  of  arrangements  and  a 
full  report  will  be  made  in  the  Bulletin  next 
month. 

Preliminary  information  is  that  housing  will 
be  in  the  dormitories  of  the  university,  and 
meals  in  the  cafeteria.  The  cost  for  an  adult 
for  four  days  lodging  and  meals  will  be  about 
$19.00,  with  adjustments  for  children. 

One  innovation  which  will  be  greeted  with 
favor  bv  all,  we  believe,  is  that  Yearly  Meeting 
will  begin  with  a family  session  late  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  with  an  attractive  program  for 
adults  and  younger  Friends  alike. 

Yearly  Meeting  can  be  a time  of  great  stim- 
ulation, encouragement  and  joy,  and  we  hope 
that  this  advance  information  may  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a larger  number  of  Friends  to  fit  this 
week  into  their  summer  plans. 

FRIENDS  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Plans  for  the  summer  school  have  come  into  clearer 
focus.  The  applications  coming  in  show  a positive  in- 
terest in  this  education  venture. 

The  school  will  be  stationary  instead  of  traveling, 
and  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Foy  and  Elizabeth 
Van  Dolsen  between  Claremont  and  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains.  The  mountains  will  be  used  as  part  of  our 
laboratory,  and  the  nearby  colleges  and  some  of  their 
faculty  will  serve  as  resources  for  the  life  science  and 
mathematics  program.  Leonard  Dart,  physicist  at 
Claremont  Men’s  College,  is  one. 

Due  to  Mario  di  Gesu’s  appointment  as  a traveling 
science  teacher  for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
lie  will  be  unable  to  direct  the  school.  Elizabeth  Van 
Dolsen,  art  teacher  in  the  Claremont  schools,  and 
member  of  Claremont  Monthly  Meeting,  will  direct  the 
school.  Foy  Van  Dolsen,  after  finishing  another  com- 
mittment in  teaching,  will  join  the  group  to  conduct 
dramatics. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Friends  Secondary  Summer 


School  will  be  Quakerly.  Students  and  staff  will  func- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  appreciation. 
All  the  students  will  receive  some  basic  scientific 
knowledge  and  personal  goals  may  be  achieved  through 
individual  study  or  projects  in  the  fields  of  life  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  ceramics,  and  drama.  An  adequate 
program  of  rest  and  recreation  will  be  included. 

Any  questions  about  the  school  can  be  addressed  to 
William  Acord,  Box  851,  Huntington,  Park,  Calif. 

—James  Heaston 


RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  rural  life  conference  will  be  held  this 
year  May  29,  39,  31,  at  Tuolumne  Cooperative  Farms, 
Modesto,  Calif.  The  first  event  will  be  a pot-luck  sup- 
per Thursday  evening.  The  program  will  be  built 
around  the  material  in  Wilford  Welloek’s  pamphlet, 
“New  Horizons.”  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  are  avail- 
able from  Rt.  2,  Box  2153,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  at 
35c  a copy.  Included  on  the  program  also  will  be  sing- 
ing, dancing,  dramatics,  and  just  visiting.  So  far  the 
child  care  program  is  uncertain,  so  it  is  suggested  that 
some  toys  be  brought  for  the  children  to  share.  The 
usual  “swap-sale”  shop  will  be  functioning.  Registra- 
tion should  be  made  to  Vi  Klasseen,  Rt.  8,  Box  1059, 
Modesto,  Calif. 


BAD  PYRMONT  CONFERENCE 

The  topic  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  Confer- 
ence in  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany,  September,  1958,  will 
be  “Sharing  Our  Faith.”  The  committee  headquarters 
in  Birmingham,  England,  has  just  mailed  to  the  dele- 
gates four  pamphlets  in  mimeographed  form.  They  are 
“Friends  and  Evangelism”  by  three  North  Irish 
Friends;  “Friends  and  Christian  Missions”  by  A.  Ward 
Applegate,  Ohio;  “Friends  and  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment” by  Percy  Bartlett,  England;  “Friends  and  World 
Religions,”  by  Marjorie  Sykes,  India.  These  pamph- 
lets, with  comments  by  Friends,  will  be  available  short- 
ly. They  are  recommended  for  study  by  Monthly  Meet- 
ings and  their  members.  They  may  be  ordered  through 
Herbert  Hadley,  Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak,  Birming- 
ham, England,  for  two  shillings  per  package. 

—John  Ullman 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

A recent  letter  from  Floyd  Schmoe  reports  that  he 
has  visited  Gordon  and  Esther  Hjrabaylashi  in  Cairo, 
finding  them  fine  and  very  busy  at  interesting  work  at 
the  University.  He  starts  soon  for  his  trip  up  the  Nile 
to  Kenya  to  visit  the  Friends  Centers  and  T.B.  sanitar- 
ium there.  Before  he  left  New  York,  reports  the  Uni- 
versity Friends  Meeting  Bulletin,  he  conferred  with  the 
publishers  of  his  forthcoming  books:  “Year  in  Para- 
dise,” “Spoon  Creek,”  about  his  early  life  in  Kansas, 
"A  Houseboat  with  a Basement,”  and  the  fourth,  which 
will  contain  material  from  this  present  trip,  “From 

Walking  To  and  Fro  PIpon  the  Earth.” 

* a a 

Camp  Unalayee  (Place  of  Friends),  an  interracial 
camp  near  Ben  Lomond,  Calif.,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  has  announced  its  plans  for  the  coming  sea- 
son: camp  for  intermediate  boys,  aged  12  to  13,  June 
20-July  3;  younger  boys,  aged  10  to  12,  July  6-19; 
older  boys,  aged  14  to  16,  a Sierra  trip,  July  21-Aug- 
ust  4;  camp  for  girls,  aged  10  to  16,  July  28-August  11. 
Camp  Unalayee  was  started  several  years  ago  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee; this  is  its  second  season  as  an  independent  organi- 
zation. A number  of  Meetings  in  the  Bay  Area  pro- 
vide campships  for  boys  and  girls  who  could  not  other- 
wise have  the  experience  of  interracial  fellowship  and 
education.  Last  year  there  were  152  campers,  with  59 
receiving  some  financial  assistance;  12  were  returning 
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for  their  second  year  at  camp.  Several  minority  groups 
are  represented  either  on  the  staff  or  among  the  camp- 
ers. The  leader  is  Bruce  McNeil,  4242  Suzanne  Drive, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  in- 
quiries. 

O * £ 

The  Friends  World  Committee  announces  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings  around  the 
world  for  1958.  Free  copies  may  be  secured  from  its 
offices,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  This  is  a han- 
dy guide  for  Friends  visiting  in  various  parts  of  this 

country  and  other  countries  as  well. 

# # * 

Santa  Monica  Meeting  is  making  great  progress 
toward  their  new  meeting  house.  They  have  acquired 
a double  lot,  with  a small  house  in  the  rear,  at  1444 
Harvard  St.,  Santa  Monica,  and  are  carefully  consid- 
ering plans  for  remodeling  or  building,  with  adequate 
provision  for  a large  meeting  room  and  small  First-day 
School  rooms. 

# # * 

Young  Friends  of  Northwest  Half-Yearly  Meeting  will 
be  having  a summer  camp  on  Waldron  Island,  Puget 
Sound,  Washington,  August  14  to  22.  Further  infor- 
mation will  be  available  later. 

O i»  o 

Members  of  the  Meetings  in  Eugene,  Corvallis,  Sa- 
lem and  Portland,  Oregon  will  hold  an  all-day  retreat 
Saturday,  June  21,  at  the  home  of  John  and  Beth 
Prideaux  in  Lyons,  to  discuss  the  Queries  and  perhaps 
make  further  plans  for  closer  cooperation  and  fellow- 
ship among  the  groups  in  Oregon. 

# # # 

Among  the  summer  camps  for  this  summer  are  two  at 
the  Bar  49  Ranch  in  Napa  Valley,  Calif.,  (July  12  to 
19,  August  16  to  23)  and  an  early  one  at  Sky  Mead- 
ows, Seven  Oaks,  Calif.,  June  29  to  July  6.  These  are 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee;  information  may  be  obtained  from  an 
A.F.S.C.  office  or  from  Edith  Keith,  1640  Phillips 
Lane,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

* ft  o 

San  Fernando  Meeting  reports  that  it  has  found  it 
possible  to  help  a relocated  Ilopi  Indian  family  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  through  the  good  offices  of  Al  and  Eliz- 
abeth Kramer,  who  know  the  family  personally. 

# * « 

“Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
is  helping  raise  a travel  fund  of  approximately  $1700 
to  enable  Etta  Vogel  to  accompany  her  husband,  Rob- 
ert Vogel,  on  his  trip  to  India  and  Japan  this  sum- 
mer,” writes  Betty  Jane  Peckham,  1110  Armada 
Drive,  Pasadena,  Calif.  “Bob  is  being  sent  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  to  visit  projects 
and  learn  more  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  Friends 
work  in  Asia.  The  A.F.S.C.  budget  has  already  been 
seriously  reduced  by  the  current  recession,  and  can’t 
help  with  Etta’s  expenses.  But  both  the  Service  Com- 
mittee and  Orange  Grove  Meeting  feel  that  Etta  would 
be  an  equally  valuable  ambassador,  and  Friends  of  this 
Meeting  earnestly  hope  that  way  will  open  for  Etta 
to  make  the  trip  with  Bob.  Gifts  for  the  purpose  may 
be  sent  to  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  526  East  Orange 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif.” 

O o 

“Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Education”  is  the 
theme  of  the  summer  school  at  Pacific  Oaks  Friends 
School,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  this  summer,  June  23  to  Aug- 
ust 2,  in  cooperation  with  Occidental  College,  Los  An- 
geles. The  director  will  be  Evelyn  Beyer,  director  of 
the  nursery  school  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York,  and  her  assistant  will  be  Faith  Smit- 
ter,  assistant  head  of  Education  Extension,  U.C.L.A. 
Resource  lecturers  and  teachers  will  include  Evange- 


line Burgess,  Betty  James,  and  other  staff  members  of 
Pacific  Oaks,  and  Dr.  Paul  Sheldon  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology,  Occidental  College.  Fuller  particulars 
from  the  director,  Pacific  Oaks,  714  W.  California  St., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

* a * 

“The  Fellowship  Camp  in  Washington  this  year  will 
be  at  Lake  Crescent  in  the  heart  of  the  Olympics,  30 
miles  from  Port  Angeles,  August  24  to  30,”  writes  John 
Affolter,  10218— 147th  S.E.  Renton,  Washington.  “At 
Camp  David  Jr.  grounds  there  will  be  nightly  camp 
fires,  discussions  of  spiritual  and  social  problems,  swim- 
ming, boating,  sports,  community  meals  and  family 
cabins.  Registration  should  be  made  soon  to  Walter 
Chotzen,  511  Lake  Washington  Blvd.,  So.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  non-returnable  registration  fee  is  $5.00. 

“The  1957  camp— 9 days  at  Quaker  Cove— drew  87 
persons,  including  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee and  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  members,  support- 
ers and  friends.  Most  facets  of  non-violence,  race  re- 
lations, community  problems,  education  and  religion 
were  discussed,  while  the  children  had  separate  activi- 
ties. One  outdoor  chapel  was  hewed  out  of  the  woods 
by  the  campers  and  used  for  worship  and  meditation. 
All  surplus  from  the  modest  fees  is  being  returned  to 
campers  in  revolving  fund  notes.” 

£ # 3 1 

The  San  Fernando  Meeting  Newsletter  has  an  active 
“Kids  Kolum.”  In  March  this  column  reported  that  the 
junior  high  group  has  been  reading  plays  and  getting 
information  about  the  early  Quakers  and  preparing 
note  books  for  display  about  this  study.  The  same 
group  also  held  a sale  of  hand-made  articles,  netting 
$10.75.  This,  with  a contribution  from  a Meeting 
fund,  made  it  possible  for  the  group  to  send  $7.50 
each  to  the  Golden  Rule,  Koinonia.  Children’s  Homes 
in  Austria,  and  to  Half-Way  House  in  Los  Angeles. 

=!>  # ft 

Jean  Duckles  (Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D. 
F. ) reports  that  eight  or  ten  Mexican  young  people 
will  participate  as  volunteers  in  the  Service  Committee 
projects  in  Mexico  this  summer,  and  one  has  been  chos- 
en to  go  to  Europe  in  the  Overseas  Work  Camp  pro- 
gram. Several  new  villages  will  be  on  the  list  for  sum- 
mer projects:  Nanacamilpa  in  the  State  of  Tlaxeala, 
where  an  enthusiastic  committee  of  townspeople  is 
building  a new  school  and  playground;  Nativitas  in 
Tlaxeala,  where  a hospital  is  being  built;  Zacualpan, 
Morelos,  where  a group  of  volunteers  will  help  construct 
a wall  around  the  school  playground;  Chinantla,  Pueb- 
la, where  a health  and  recreation  program  and  a re- 
forestation project  will  be  undertaken.  There  are  two 
projects,  also,  in  El  Salvador,  Central  America,  under 
the  supervision  of  El  Salvador’s  Institute  of  Rural  Col- 
onization. 

a a a 

Gretchen  Rudnick  of  La  Jolla  Meeting  writes  en- 
thusiastically of  her  study  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford, 
Pa.,  nf  the  interesting  personalities  among  faculty  and 
students,  and  of  the  busy  and  varied  life  at  this  Quak- 
er graduate  school.  Phillip  Wells,  former  clerk  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  and  member  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting, 
will  probably  visit  Pendle  Hill  over  a week  end  in 
June.  Euell  and  Freda  Gibbons,  formerly  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Meeting,  also  are  residents  at  Pendle  Hill. 

a a a 

The  24th  annual  Whittier  Institute  of  International 
Relations  will  be  July  9 to  12,  at  Whittier  College, 

Whittier,  Calif.  Among  the  faculty  members  will  be 

Samuel  Marble,  president  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Col- 
lege, Eddy  Asirvatham,  author  and  lecturer  from  In- 
dia. and  Ralph  Abernathy,  minister  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Elmer  Brown,  P.O.  Box  991,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
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Born:  on  February  15,  1958,  to  Tom  and  Anne  Moore 
of  1825  R Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  a son 
named  Howard  Thomas  Moore.  Anne  writes:  “Tom 
and  I are  surely  learning  much  here  at  International 
Student  House  and  find  it  a grand  experience  to  be 
working  together  among  such  fine  people  from  all  over 
the  world.” 

Born:  on  February  17,  1958,  to  Bill  and  June  Via- 
vant,  425  S.  Lahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  a son  named 
Timothy  Roland  Viavant.  Bill  is  working  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  as  director  of  scientific  compu- 
tations, which,  June  adds,  “means  directing  their  new 

computer  laboratory— and  he  enjoys  it  very  much.” 

# # # 

Died:  on  February  24,  in  an  automobile  accident, 
Elsa  Read  of  Tacoma  Preparative  Meeting.  She  was 
the  treasurer  of  the  Meeting  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Sunday  School  work. 

Died:  on  February  24,  Robert  T.  Young,  aged  77, 

a member  of  University  Meeting,  Seattle. 

<*  # # 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  reports  that  a fund  has  been  set 
up  in  memory  of  Dorothy  Murray,  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  sewing  group,  in  which  she 
was  so  interested.  It  so  far  amounts  to  over  $400. 
Flannelette  for  infants’  garments  was  bought,  a sew- 
ing machine  and  yarn  for  sweaters.  There  was  enough 
over  to  provide  a scholarship  for  Camp  Unalayee, 
another  project  dear  to  her  heart. 


NORTHWEST  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING  REPORT 

Although  Half-Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  region,  Eugene,  Oregon,  there 
was  a surprisingly  wide  representation.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  we  have  Friends  from  Calgary  and  Mis- 
soula both  with  us.  We  missed  representatives  from 
Vancouver,  Argenta  and  Tacoma,  but  had  reports  from 
these  Meetings. 

Most  of  our  Meetings  are  so  new  that  they  are  ab- 
sorbed in  internal  affairs,  some  taking  in  new  mem- 
bers some  consolidating  rather  than  expanding;  they 
are  arranging  for  suitable  places  to  meet,  caring  for 
their  children,  studying  Quaker  principles,  learning  how 
a group  provides  pastoral  care  for  one  another.  But 
all  have  interest  in  peace  work  and  community  prob- 
lems. Tacoma,  one  of  the  smallest  Meetings,  cooper- 
ated in  a pilot  project  in  the  city  to  see  if  volunteers 
would  be  useful  in  nursing  homes.  Calgary  and  Van- 
couver have  had  public  meetings  on  minority  prob- 
lems, the  elimination  of  the  death  penalty,  and  peace. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  discussed  the 
improvement  of  our  meetings  for  worship  and  the  spir- 
itual problems  of  our  two  new  Monthly  Meetings,  Ta- 
coma, Washington,  and  Multnomah  { Portland,  Ore- 
gon). Searching  consideration  was  given  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  transfers  of  members  to  newer  Meet- 
ings; the  group  felt  there  should  be  more  emphasis  on 
the  Meeting’s  responsibility  to  nurture  the  spiritual  life 
of  all  its  members,  resident  or  non-resident.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  committees  of  Ministry  and  Ov- 
ersight of  both  Meetings  involved  in  a transfer  jointly 
consider  cases  in  order  to  arrive  at  a true  solution. 

The  Half-Yearly  Meeting  was  enlivened  by  the  en- 
thusiastic reports  by  the  delegates  to  the  Young  Friends 
Conference  on  Civil  Liberties  held  at  Asilomar,  Calif., 
Nancy  Baldwin  of  University  Meeting,  Seattle,  and 
Jean  Prideaux  of  Willamette  Valley  Meeting,  Oregon. 
Attending  the  conference  were  five  hundred  young  peo- 
ple of  many  nationalities  and  several  races,  with  An- 
drew Cordier  and  Martin  Luther  King  as  the  main 
speakers.  Both  delegates  mentioned  the  warm  fellow- 
ship, the  stimulus  to  their  thinking,  and  their  desire  to 
return  next  year! 

The  evening  session  was  on  disarmament,  with  the 
international  attitude  being  presented  by  Freda  Ills- 


ley  of  San  Francisco  Meeting,  who  has  been  working 
at  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  student 
center  in  Munich,  and  has  also  spent  two  and  a half 
years  at  Fruendschaftsheim,  an  international  peace  cen- 
ter at  Brueekeburg,  Germany.  William  Hanson  of 
Seattle,  fresh  from  the  Friends  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence at  Germantown,  Ohio,  peppered  us  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  we  could  do  for  disarmament. 

The  next  Half-Yearly  Meeting  will  be  October  4,  at 
Seattle,  with  Richard  Broughton  and  Elsie  Berg- 
man continuing  as  clerks.  Oregon  Friends  are  asked 
to  consider  what  sort  of  an  organization  they  would 
like  to  see  developing  to  bring  closer  cooperation  and 
fellowship  among  the  Meetings  in  their  state. 

—Esther  C.  Richards 


AUSTRALIA  GENERAL  MEETING 

Australia  General  Meeting  was  held  this  year  at  a 
youth  camp  among  the  trees  at  Mt.  Lofty,  near  Ade- 
laide in  South  Australia,  January  12  to  17.  A group 
of  Young  Friends  had  camped  together  for  the  prev- 
ious week,  and  moved  in  to  join  with  older  members 
for  a week-end  summer  school  in  advance  of  the  bus- 
iness sessions.  The  total  attendance  was  slightly  over 
100,  including  a large  proportion  of  children  from  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  increased  interest  in  our  young  people  was  re- 
flected in  careful  consideration  of  new  provisions  for 
children’s  membership.  A final  draft  was  approved  for 
a book,  The  Quaker  Way,  designed  to  introduce  our 
way  of  worship  and  our  thinking  on  social  concerns  to 
young  people  of  high  school  age.  It  is  hoped  to  pub- 
lish this  in  April. 

In  addition  to  the  ministry  of  the  spoken  word,  our 
gathering  has  been  enriched  by  members’  gifts  for  ex- 
pression in  art,  music  and  drama.  . . Concern  to  assist 
in  the  progress  of  our  native  peoples  toward  full  citi- 
zenship has  gripped  the  imagination  of  groups  of 
Friends  in  each  state.  . . 

As  part  of  a widely  felt  concern  for  more  vital  spir- 
itual sharing  in  our  Meetings,  many  Friends  took  part 
in  a half-day  silent  retreat  on  the  Sunday  before  Gen- 
eral Meeting.  . . Canberra  Friends  have  launched  an 
initial  local  fund  toward  building  a meeting  house  in 
our  national  capital.  Hobart  Meeting  has  taken  a bold 
step  of  faith  in  buying  land  for  a new  meeting  house 
adjacent  to  the  Friends  Junior  School,  where  the  adults 
and  children’s  classes  can  be  reunited  in  worship.  . . 
An  increase  of  2/2%  in  membership  over  all  Australia 
was  reported,  gained  mostly  by  immigration.  Concern 
was  expressed  at  the  fewness  of  convincements.  . . 

—Bill  Buscombe 


WHO  DONE  IT? 

Some  one  has  sent  the  Bulletin  two  dollars  in  a long 
envelope,  postmarked  Los  Angeles,  March  15.  No  shred 
or  scrap  of  a return  address.  If  the  person  who  per- 
petrated this  act  will  confess,  he  will  receive  the  usual 
ordinary-looking  receipt  and  the  thanks  of  the  editor. 
( Oh,  yes,  the  stamp  was  the  Lafayette  commemorative; 
does  this  help  any?)—  L.C.R. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Several  weeks  ago  three  of  us  on  the  Colgate  faculty 
had  a panel  discussion  on  the  C.O.  position.  To  our 
surprise,  some  70  or  80  students  and  about  10  faculty 
members  came  and  joined  in  the  discussion  which 
followed. 

We  divided  the  topic  into  3 parts:  the  religious 
basis  of  pacifism,  the  non-religious  bases,  and  the  social 
consequences. 

The  outstanding  impression  that  I came  away  with 
is  that  people  are  interested  in  resolving  conflict  be- 
tween right  and  might  in  their  own  thinking,  and  that 
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they  welcome  a frank  discussion  of  the  social  con- 
sequences and  the  personal  attitude  of  the  many  pacifist 
positions.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that  a single  session 
of  this  kind  is  enough  to  kindle  a real  interest  where 
individuals  are  not  already  concerned  about  their  per- 
sonal religious  or  social  standards.  Anyhow,  the  effort 
is  well  worth  making,  fca  one  never  knows  what  seeds 
of  interest  may  be  sown. 

—Ted  Herman 

Box  885,  Colgate  Station 

Hamilton,  N.Y. 

* * * 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  your  subscription  list  is 
growing  and  I have  no  doubt  that  you  would  like  to 
hear  from  all  interested  subscribers.  For  it  seems  logi- 
cal that  in  every  body  or  organization,  to  be  really  one 
all  its  members  need  to  function,  the  same  as  in  a hu- 
man body.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  we  all 
believe  alike— I personally  think  that  would  be  disas- 
trous—but  rather  that  we  all  should  be  blended  into 
one. 

— E.  Gilbert  Standing 

Earlham,  Iowa 
# * # 

After  having  been  at  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting  in  Eu- 
gene, and  with  Yearly  Meeting  not  far  away,  I wonder 
if  it  would  be  well  to  consider  how  such  large  meet- 
ings can  be  improved.  The  functions  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  are  at  least  three:  renewing  and  revitalizing 
Monthly  Meetings;  fellowship  of  all  attending;  nec- 
essary business. 

I would  submit  the  following  suggestions  of  ways 
we  might  modify  the  program  to  fulfill  more  com- 
pletely these  objectives: 

1 ) Having  the  main  business  session  on  Thursday 
with  perhaps  an  hour  or  so  on  Saturday  to  finish  press- 
ing business;  continuing  to  use  visual  aids— for  exam- 
ple, mimeographed  resume  of  the  travel  pool  and  the 
principles  used  in  its  disbursement;  projection  machine 
for  budget  presentation;  mimeographed  copies  of  pro- 
posed budget  ( the  budget  committee  of  course  would 
need  to  meet  early). 

2)  More  opportunities  at  Yearly  Meeting  to  think 
through  the  problems  which  face  us  as  Friends:  how 
to  deepen  our  spiritual  lives,  how  to  make  our  daily 
lives  more  effective,  our  peace  testimony,  etc. 

One  method  of  study  of  these  problems  would  be 
to  divide  up  into  “working  parties”  to  meet  through- 
out the  four-day  period,  reporting  to  the  last  session 
if  any  recommendations  appear.  It  might  be  helpful 
to  have  the  Interim  Committee,  or  other  designated 
body,  decide  on  the  questions  beforehand  so  that  there 
could  be  consideration  in  the  Monthly  Meetings  ahead 
of  time. 

Would  it  be  possible  also  to  turn  over  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Flalf-Yearly  Meet- 
ings? 

—John  Magraw 
Waldon,  Washington 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  JAIL  AUXILIARY 

Some  time  ago  we  asked  Rosemary  Goodenough 
( 806  Los  Robles  Ave,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. ) , a member  of 
Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting,  to  write  us  more  fully  about 
Friends  and  others  in  Santa  Clara  County  wbo  are 
working  with  families  of  prisoners.  At  that  time  she 
felt  that  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  was  not  stable 
enough  to  warrant  any  publicity.  It  has  grown  since 
then,  reached  hundreds  of  families  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  publishes  a newsletter  every  month  for  its 
sponsors.  We  are  proud  to  present  this  account,  mostly 
written  for  the  Bulletin  by  Rosemary  Goodenough, 
with  a few  additions  from  the  statement  of  purpose  of 
the  organization  and  the  newsletter.— Ed. 


We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  outstanding 
sheriff  in  Santa  Clara  County  who  is  a believer 
in  rehabilitation  and  who  has  been  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  “Huber  plan”  in  the  county 
jail.  This  allows  certain  prisoners  to  go  out  of 
the  jail  by  day  to  work.  They  live  in  the  jail, 
pay  board  and  room,  and  support  their  families 
while  serving  their  sentences. 

Last  February  I asked  the  sheriff  if  a small 
group  of  women  (4)  might  form  an  auxiliary 
to  help  the  rehabilitation  department  in  the 
sheriff’s  office.  The  answer  was,  “Yes,  it  will 
have  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and 
if  we  have  bad  repercussions  we  will  have  to 
stop  you.” 

Until  October  we  worked  entirely  with  the 
families  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion officers  with  family  troubles.  Then  we  were 
asked  to  visit  and  try  to  keep  the  women 
prisoners  busy.  There  is  no  occupational  pro- 
gram in  a county  jail  situation.  Many  of  the 
inmates  are  waiting  for  trial  and  can  not  be 
compelled  to  work.  When  we  went  in  most  of 
the  women  were  lying  on  their  beds  in  apa- 
thetic idleness.  By  taking  attractive  materials 
for  needlework,  knitting,  etc.,  we  brought  about 
a really  gratifying  change.  I do  not  believe 
there  has  been  a single  prisoner  who  has  not 
been  interested  in  making  something,  and  the 
majority  can  hardly  be  kept  busy  enough  to 
please  them! 

We  visit  for  about  an  hour  and  a half  twice 
a week.  After  the  first  few  weeks  we  found  we 
were  accepted  as  “friends.,’  The  women  felt 
free  to  ask  us  to  pick  up  checks,  get  clothes 
from  rooms  or  cleaners,  visit  children  or  contact 
relatives.  Any  errand  we  are  doubtful  about 
we  check  with  the  authorities.  We  hear  many 
sad  stories  and  wish  we  were  professional  coun- 
selors . . . But  at  least  the  majority  of  women 
feel  free  to  talk. 

One  of  the  many  unsolved  problems  in  this 
county  is  proper  aftercare— for  the  alcoholics, 
the  drug  addicts  and  the  homeless  and  jobless. 
There  is  a wide  field  for  community  help,  and 
having  ordinary  citizens  like  ourselves  aware 
of  the  need  and  able  to  ask  for  help  from  the 
churches  and  other  organizations  makes  mem- 
bers of  the  community  “jail  minded. 

I write  this  hoping  the  movement  will  spread. 
So  little  is  done  for  prisoners  at  county  level— 
and  after  all,  this  is  where  most  of  them  start 
on  the  downward  path.  I can’t  see  the  point 
in  waiting  until  they  reach  state  or  federal 
prison,  and  the  families  who  suffer  just  as  much 
(or  more)  as  the  offender  deserve  all  the  help 
and  comfort  the  community  can  offer. 

—Rosemary  Goodenough 

The  purpose  of  the  auxiliary  is  to  help  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  jail,  and  to  prove 
to  the  men  in  detention  that  there  are  people 
in  the  community  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
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about  the  welfare  of  their  families.  The  policy 
of  the  auxiliary  is  to  work  only  through  the 
rehabilitation  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
County  Welfare  Department  and  other  agencies. 

The  services  are:  1)  to  provide  a visiting 
service  to  the  families  of  prisoners.  2)  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  family  ( if  desired  by  the 
wife)  throughout  the  prisoner’s  sentence,  and 
help  to  re-establish  it  as  an  independent  unit 
of  the  community.  3)  to  provide  material  help 
for  families  between  the  time  of  arrest  and 
adjustment  of  county  or  state  relief,  and  for 
those  families  who  are  ineligible  for  relief.  4) 
to  provide  a visiting  service  for  the  women 
prisoners  in  the  jail— taking  needlework,  read- 
ing material,  etc.,  and  help  plan  towards  release 
when  asked. 

The  auxiliary  is  financed  by  donations,  and 
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by  members  of  the  community  who  promise  to 
give  $1.00  per  month  for  one  year.  Eleven 
members  form  a circle,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
secretary,  mailing  return  envelopes  to  the  other 
ten,  using  her  $1.00  for  postage,  etc. 

From  the  Newsletter : “One  of  our  dreams 
has  been  to  establish  a car  pool  to  help  prisoners’ 
wives  who  are  without  transportation  to  visit 
the  jail  farm  on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  is 
being  realized  by  a car  one  Sunday  a month 
from  San  Jose,  and  2 Sundays  a month  from 
Palo  Alto.  The  latter  belongs  to  Stanford  stu- 
dents who  will  be  away  over  the  Christmas 
vacation.  Would  someone  please  take  their 
place  so  that  visitors  can  be  assured  the  pris- 
oners? . 

“The  Christmas  party  needed  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  Since  the  guests  came  from  far  and 
wide,  the  children’s  ages  ranged  from  infants 
to  teen-agers.  Few  present  had  ever  seen  each 
other,  but  all  had  a common  trouble  which  is 
not  discussed  in  polite  society.  The  party  might 
so  easily  have  been  a failure.  But  everyone 
seemed  to  have  a good  time.  One  of  the  rehabili- 
tation officers  was  Santa  Claus,  the  other  was 
his  helper.  Joan  Baez  got  between  30  and  40 
children  playing  games;  the  refreshments  were 
delicious  and  adequate,  not  only  for  our  75 
estimated  guests  but  for  the  friends  they  brought 
with  them  because  they,  too,  were  not  going 
to  have  a good  Christmas.  The  parable  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  was  comparable  to  the  amaz- 
ing way  the  presents  lasted;  we  knew  we  had 
a few  over,  yet  our  hearts  sank  lower  and  lower 
when  we  saw  the  line  of  uninvited  guests.  But 
Santa’s  helper  reached  lower  and  lower  into  the 
big  carton,  and  there  was  one  parcel  over  when 
the  last  child  was  served!” 
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